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The Two Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Leak. 


We feel constrained to sound the bugle once 
more in your ears on this subject, and we do it 
because it is a leak in our domestic and State 
economy, which, it the farmers of Maine will, 
they can stop; because, in a grazing country like 
ours, it is not very creditable for us to buy and 
bring into our territory so large an amount of an 
article which we can produce ourselves, and also 
because a penny saved being as good or better 
than a penny earned, the money sent out to pay 
for cheese to that amount, if expended among our 
own dairymen, would help them and the country 
amazingly. Now there is no getting rid of the 
fact, that this sum of money is drained from us 
every year, for the single article of cheese ; nor 
of the equally plain fact, that, if that supply of 
cheese were made in Maine, of the same quality, 
it would command the same price. Why not get 
ourselves into a condition to do it? All that we 
seem to need, is a little of that necessary requis- 
ite of success in any thing, viz., ‘faith and good 
works.’’ Faith, or unshaken belief that the 
thing can be done, and after that, zealous, well 
applied labor is the result of a guiding knowledge 
of the business. Here, there is need, many of us, 
to improve our minds in the required knowledge 
of the art, for cheese-making is an art, which in- 
volves a knowledge of the chemical properties of 
milk, of the changes which it is made to under- 
go by certain chemical agents, as runnet, for in- 
stance, &c., applied to it; and also certain me- 
chanical operations required in operating with 
the agents in question. This knowledge must be 
gained by studying into the above named princi- 
ples, by observation, and by practical manipula- 
tion in the dairy room. The first may be obtain- 
ed, theoretically, by reading works written on the 
subject, by conversation with persons experienced 
in the business, but the last, the practical part, 
can be obtained only by personal, individual labor 
in the dairy with your own hands. 

Mr. Goodale’s report contains plain and prac- 
tical details of the theoretical part—a clear and 
definite exposition of the chemical properties of 
milk—the changes it undergoes by the agents ap- 


Inquiries about Flax. 
Mzssrs. Epitors:—As | contemplate sowing a 
iece of ground with flax next spring, and desir- 
ing some information respecting the cultivation of 
the same, I apply to you with all confidence—be- 
lieving you will grant the favors Lask. Will 
ou please answer the following inquiries : 
1. What time should flax be sown? 
.2. How much seed should be sown to the acre? 
3. Should the soil be in a high state of culti- 
vation? 
. What should be the kind or qualities of the 
soi 
5. How much seed is usually obtained from an 


acre? 

6. What of its value in market? 

7. How many pounds of well dressed flax may 
be obtained from an acre, and what will be its 
value per pound in the market? 

Now Messrs. Editors, by answering the above 
questions, and giving such other information con- 
cerning the subject in question as you may deem 
Proper, you will oblige A Susscriper. 

yndon, Aroostook Co., Jan. 16th, 1863. 





Nors. 1. Flax should be got in in good sea- 
son, some recommending to sow it as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, whether the season be 
forward or backward. A rule which can be fol- 
lowed with safety is to sow it when the forests 
present their first tinge of green. 

2. The quantity of seed per acre will depend 
somewhat upon the condition of the soil. Some 
use two bushels, but if the soil is rich and fine a 
less amount can be sown. We believe if you de- 
sire to unite both the seed and fibre for the profits 
of the crop, that one bushel will be sufficient. 

3. If the flax is raised wholly for the seed, the 
ground can hardly be too rich or too highly ma- 
nured ; but if grown for the fibre, a soil too high- 
ly cultivated is objected to, as the growth is 
thereby rank and coarse. If the two objects of 
the crop are to be united, as stated above, the 
soil should be in a moderate state of cultivation. 
Flax should not occupy the same ground oftener 
than once in five or six years; in England, it 
only enters the course of rotation once in seven 
years. 

4. The best soil for flax is a light, fine loam, 
something on the clayey order, though not so 
much so as to make it liable to be excessively wet 
in moist weather, or of becoming ‘‘baked’’ during 
the heat and drouth of summer. 

5. The ordinary yield is from 8 to 10 bushels 
of seed per acre (sometimes it yields as high as 15 
bushels if the soil is very rich) in addition to the 


| fibre. . 


6. Flax seed is quoted in the Portland market 
at $3, and in the New York market it is ‘scarce 





plied to it, and also minute directions for guiding | and wanted at $3.10 to $3.30" per bushel of 56 


you in the manual operations required to carry 
the theories or laws of chemical agency in this 
business out into successful results. 

One of the many improvements now practiced 
in most of the New York dairies, enables them 
to cure large cheeses, ready to be exported across 
the Atlantic to England, in forty days from the 
time they are first put into the press. This is 
not only a saving of time, of labor, and of tapi- 
tal, but there is also an additional profit accruing 
on account of more speedy return of capital in- 
vested. 

They do this by taking advantage of, or apply- 
ing the knowledge above named, and by improved 
apparatus whereby they can more promptly and 
efficiently perform the labor required. Now this, 
when all the knowledge is acquired, and fixtures 
obtained, can be done as well in a small dairy as 
a large one. 

At an informal meeting one evening during the 
session of the Board of Agriculture, we had the 
pleasure of examining specimens of cheeses made 
in Herkimer county, N. Y., specimens from Con- 
necticut, and specimens from one of the dairies in 
Jay, and from Greene, in this State. They were 
all good cheeses, but of different qualities. That 
from New York was made for the English mar- 
ket. It was of the kind called Cheddar cheese 
in that country, *‘mellow and rich in taste,’’ and 
of a ‘*nutty flavor.”’ 

That from Connecticut, called Goshen cheese, 
was made for the southern market. It was hard- 
er in texture than the other, and more brittle and 
dry. <A great deal of this kind is shipped to the 
West Indies, and must of course be Jess soft and 
fatty, to enable it to keep well there. 

The Maine cleeses were like those made in 
Vermont and Worcester county, Mass., of differ- 
ent flavor and texture from either, such as is pre- 
ferred in the Boston market. 

We think a few cheese exhibitions during the 
winters, in different parts of the State, would be 
of service. At such exhibitions, cheéses from 
different parts of the Union should be brought 
forward and cut up for every one to take a piece 
of andeat. This would be the best mode of 
judging of their different qualities, and every 


| lbs. There is beginning to be considerable call 


for it here, for the purpose of sowing, but we can 
find none in our market. Probably our dealers 
will obtain some to supply this demand. 

7. From 250 to 300 lbs. of lint can be procured 
from an acre. We are unable to say what the 
market value of it is at present. It has previ- 
ously ranged from ten to fifteen cents per pound. 
—Ebs. 
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Editorial Notes. 





Asotuer Roor Currer. Mr. Joseph Harvey, 
of Carmel, writes us that he has the drawings 
and model of a root cutter, which will meet the 
wants of the community in a more perfect degree 
then any yet in use. It is strong, being made 
mostly of iron, and yet is so light that it weighs 
not more than fifty pounds. The operation is 
simple, and it will cut from five to six bushels of 
roots an hour. If the manufacture of them is 
started, Mr. Harvey thinks tley can be made for 
$4 or $5. Parties wishing more information in 
regard to the machine itself, or their manufacture 
and sale, can address the inventor as above. 


Waar ong Littte Girt was pong. A year ago 
we published the statements of several little girls 
about their corn crops, raised in confurmity to 
our own suggestions ; and we herewith let one of 
the little sunrise girls of Maine, tell her own 
story of a crop raised this last season. Are there 
any others who can respond in a like manner ? 


Messrs. Epirors:—I noticed in the Farmer 
last fall, that several little girls followed your 


| suggestion by planting a few hills of corn. ‘See- 


ing that they succeeded so well I thought last 
spring I would try my luck. I planted fifty 
hills, and as a reward for my labor, 1 gathered 
four and one-half bushels of good sound yellow 
ears. Ifyou think my effort is entitled to any 
consideration, please make mention of it in your 
valuable paper. 
wane ppeeeey yours, 
BBIE M. Braprorp, aged 12 years. 

Calais, Feb. 3d, 1863. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. We are favored with a 
copy of the Geological Survey of Michigan, and 
also a Report of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, from T. U. Abbott, Esq., Presi- 





man and woman present could be their own com- 
mittee. Such a meeting and such tests would | 
show wherein we were right and wherein wrong, 
wherein we had arrived at the point of excellence 
and wherein we could still further improve. A 
cheese convention or two, conducted in this way, | 
would help us wonderfully in preparing to stop 


the two hundred thousand dollar leak we com- | 
plain of. 





Another Inquiry about Flax. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I saw an article j 
Farmer a few weeks ago about rotting “fax. : 
stated that it could be done in two or » Ean days. 
— yo tell us how to do it we should be 

gla earn, as we h i 
of flax that we raised last Poon vee verse 


Pownal, Feb. 1863. A Youne Farwer. 


Norr. By the old method the rotting process 
had a tendency to set the gluten and albumen 
and on being boiled in alkalies the fibres beens 
harsh and brittle. By the new process, the al- 
bumen, gluten, and other substances ‘that per- 
vade the filaments and fibres on the original stalk 
cementing them together, are dissolved and re. 
po by a chemical solving process, and after 
this Passed through a machine which fit the fibre 
for Spinning on either cotton or woollen ma- 
chinery. The two processes, both the chemical 


and mechanical ones are, we belj tected 
letters patent to the inventor.— Bry. " ” 


&F Communications are on hand f; 
Kidder, D., Geo. E. Brackett, R. P. Denn 


P24 Farm- 
er, and G. W. W. We have also the Teports 


and papers presented at the late session of the 








Board of Agriculture, which shall be disposed of 
in their turn until all are published. Many of 
them are of much practical importance. 





dent of the Agricultural College. Our thanks 
are also due to Dr. Evan Pugh, President of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College, for copies of 
several English works on Agriculture, some state- 
ments from which we shall copy for the benefit 
of our readers. 


ta We assure our friend B.S. S., of Unity, 
that if we ever find ourselves'in his vicinity, we 
should seck his assistance in piloting us among 
the sheep farmers of ‘bleeding Waldo,’’ where 
we are sure the flocks, if not ‘*numbered by hun- 
dreds,” would yet be worthy a visit. 
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Portland Society of Natural History. 








This Society has just published the first vol- 
ume—part first—of its proceedings, forming a 
well printed pamphlet of over one hundred pages, 
and we are under great obligations to the Society 
for a copy of the same. Besides the usual official 
matter, such as the constitution, by-laws, lists of 
the officers and members, &c., it also comprises 
several useful papers which will command for the 
work an extensive circulation among the lovers of 
natural history in our own State, and also with 
the public at large. Among these are a Cata- 
logue of the Flowering Plants of Maine, by Prof. 
G. L. Goodale ; The Mammals and Birds of Maine, 
by Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock ; Notes on the Geol- 
ogy of Maine, by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrated by 
several wood cuts anda geological map of the 
Northern part of the State; Groved Boulders in 
Bethel, Me., by Dr. N. T. True ; and a list of the 
Fossils of the Potsdam Group in North America 
by Prof. Hitchcock. These are interspersed with 
extracts from the proceedings of the stated meet- 
ings of the Society, which also contain tmauch in- 
teresting matter. The price-of each number is 
50 cents, and the work can be had by addressing” 
Henry Willis, Esq., Portland, Mo. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Industries of Maine. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In visiting various parts of 
Maine, it is pleasant to notice signs of business 
prosperity, compare the present with the past, 
and thus to study the capabilities of Maine for 
sustaining and employing an intelligent popula- 
tion While lecturing in Bowdoinham, I have 
inquired into its industries. I hear the com- 
plaint that business is dull and has fallen off from 
other days. This may be so in some things. 

Suir Buitpinc anp Navication. Ship build- 
ing has sometimes been more prosperous, as four 
or five ships have been built in a year, making 
an aggregate of some 3,000 tons. It is admitted 
that this business here and at Richmond, has 
sometimes been overdone, as at other points in 
Maine. The last ten years the business has fal- 
tered from its previous inflation. But there is 
now owned at this point, some 5,500 tons, and 
the vessels are in active service, commanding 
good freights and employing a goodly company 
of her sons on the ocean. Numerous sea cap- 
tains have their homes here, as well as skilful 
shipbuilders, and this business must soon revive 
if our country is not wrecked. 

Exrortations—Farminc. The shipping inter- 
est has some employment with home products. 
The farmers sell for shipment here, some 8,000 or 
10,000 cords of wood, 600 or 700 cords of bark, 
from 900 to 1,20C tons of hay, besides barley, 
oats and uncounted thousands of bushels of po- 
tatoes. The farming interests have made sub- 
stantial progress in the last twenty-five years, as 
the improved condition of farms and farm build- 
ings abundantly testify. Several fine flocks of 
sheep attracted our notice as we passed the naked 
fields befure the recent snows. This is in the 
right direction to win profits by tarming in this 
and other towns of Maine. No other stuck will 
yield equal rewards for the care and outlay of 
eapital and labor. With the high price of cot- 
ton, we must clothe our families more with wool 
for our comfort and profit. By this process, we 
may build up our home manufactures and be less 
dependent on foreign skill and caprice. 

Fisuertes. The fisheries of Bowdoinham yield 
about $10,000 per year. Shad, alewives, bass, 
smelts, and some salmon, are taken in the Ken- 
nebec and Cathance rivers, and find a ready mar- 
ket at New York or nearer points. It is amus- 
ing to find that the tiny fish known as smelts are 
caught and marketed to the tune of 2,000a 
year and more. Mr. A. D. Brown, who gives us 
details of this business, has sometimes sold that 
value of smelts in a year. These are taken in 
the winter season with nets through the ice. 
The other fish are taken in spring with weirs, 
seines and drag nets. Shad are chiefly sold in 
barrels, and the alewives smoked,, while the 
salmon are sold fresh at from 20 cts. to $1 per lb. 

Tue Tipe-minr—A Novetty. A_ curiosity, 
and one of prime value for our whole coast, as 
also for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as well 
as Lower Canada, is here seen in the tide-mill of 
a new construction, which has been used with re- 











For the Maine Farmer. 
Honey-Bee Culture. 





Messrs. Epirors:—Allow me to make a few 
suggestive hints to your numerous readers, per- 
taining to the culture of the honey-bee. It has 
long since been considered a branch of agricul- 
ture, although it has been seriously neglected. 
Having been exclusively engaged for several years 
— in their study and culture, I have become 
— convinced that there is no kind of business, 
with the same amount of capital invested, that 
will pay half as well. The success of the busi- 
ness depends upon ¢hree great points: the man, 
the hive, and the season. 

If the bee-keeper is skilled in the management 
of his bees, and has a hive that is rightly con- 
structed, and the season is a favorable one, it is 
not an uncommon thing for him to realize ten, 
and in many instances, fifteen and twenty dollars 
profit from each prosperous hive yearly, thus 

ying three and four hundred per cent. on the 
investment. According to ancient history, honey 
at one time was the a sweet known. In Aris- 
totle’s and Pliny’s day, who flourished over two 
thousand years ago, we learn that bees were then 
cultivated to some extent, although like man 
other things, perfected and hagewnel very muc 
since. Within the past ten or fifteen years, there 
has been more progress made in their culture 
and management, than for centuries previous. 

There seems to have néver been a time since 
our earliest history, when bee-culture should de- 
mand our attention more than at the present, 
when war and heavy taxation, the great scarcity 
and high price of sugar is staring us in the face; 
I say why should we not encourage the culture 
of the bee upon a more extended scale, and raise 
honey by the quantity, as some few now do, thus 
enabling us to meet the heavy fares, and affording 
us a handsome income besides. With right care 
and management and a favorable season, it will 
require but a few swarms of bees to raise a ton 
of honey. Ifa colony of bees come out strong in 
the spring, (as they will if properly wintered,) it 
is an easy matter to realize fifty and seventy-five 
pounds, and sometimes much more; besides a 
young swarm or two, which will be thrown off, 
if properly attended to. 

Good honey readily commands a high price in 
market, and probably will fur years to come. 
Under the present condition of our country, and 
the high price of sugar, it certainly behooves us 
to live us much as possible within ourselves, in- 
dependent of the South. There is honey enough 
wasted every year to supply us with all the sweet 
we need. If we had the bees to collect it, there 
could be more honey produced north of Mason's 
and Dixon's Line than there ever was sugar south 
of it, and not cost the producer one-half what 
sugar now costs the southern planter. ‘There is 
no place in the world so well adapted to the large 
yield of honey as the northern portion of the 
United States, with its fertile hills, vaileys and 
broad-spread prairies of the West. Certainly, 
for amount and quality of honey, we stand at the 
head of any other country in the world, if we 
would but improve it. 

There is no danger of over-stocking our market 








markable success for about one year. As you 
cross the bridge from the south, over the Cat-| 
hance river near the village, you notice the top 
|of a huge water wheel revolving deliberately, as | 
if patiently endeavoring to keep its head above | 
water, while submitting to somewhat éevere | 
drudgery. This wheel is supposed to be the only 
one of its kind now in existence. The rim or 
circle of the wheel is twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter, with its shaft at the hub five feet, having an 
extension of smaller size running some forty feet 
down the river toa bearing, where it connects 
with the driving shaft at right angles that car- 
ries the several rans of stone, and other machin- 
ery. The Cathance is deep at this point, being 
thirty-two feet deep at low water. As the ordin- 
ary tide ebbs and flows five or six feet, the wheel, 
twenty-five feet in diameter, leaves several feet of 
water below it in the race way, twenty-five feet 
in width. The wheel is not perpendicular, but 
‘inclines at an angle which gives three inches to 
,the foot inclination. The object of this is to 
| bring the end of the shaft to the surface for con- 
venience in attaching the driving shaft. This in- 
prover frente 
clination of the wheel diminishes somewhat the 
‘power of the current, but with five or six inches 
elevation of water on either side, the power is 
ample for driving all the machinery desirable for 
such a mill. This is secured by obstructing the 
current on each side of the wheel, by driving 
— close together, thus giving more force to 
the current where it rushes through the wheel. 
Motion is given to the wheel by this rushing 
through the wheel in this wise : the fans or buck- 
ets of iron, are seven feet wide at the rim of the 
‘wheel and two feet at the hub. They are set at 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the shaft, and 
| the course of the current, and near enough to 
| each other so that the water has an aperture of 
‘nine inches at the hub and twenty-four inches at 
the rim. The current made by the tide rushing 
‘through this creates a power sufficient to drive 
| three runs of stone, with bolts and cleanser, cap- 
able of grinding 100 to 150 bushels each per day, 
and another run of stone for plaster, capable of 
| grinding nine tons ata tide. The wheel is re- 
| versed at every tide, revolving one way with the 
flood and the other with the ebb, the driving 
shaft being shifted accordingly. This arrange- 
;ment is one of great value for tide waters, as 
there is no necessity for gates or a tight dam, no 
trouble with the strain or pressure or flood upon 
‘common mill privileges. The architect of this 
wheel is Mr. James M. Kendall, son of William 
Kendall, Esq., of Kendall’s Mills, inventor of the 
Spiral Vent, and other improved water wheels. 
Robert Butterfield and N. H. Macomber, Esqs., 
are associated with him in erecting and running 
| this mill. 

Ovr Nationat Conruicr. This article is too 
long to allow a suitable statement of Bowdoin- 
_ham’s investment in our National conflict. One 
; hundred and forty-four of her sons have volun- 
 teered, and several have fallen in defense of the 
| gountry. The names of Capts. Robert H. Pur- 

ington and Geo. L. Whitmore, Adjt. James H. 

, Whitmore, and Lieut. A. C. Brooks, with those 
of the Hatch brothers, Gilpatricks, Rumnell, 
| Buker, Small, Varney, Stevens and Ross, who 
, have fallen in camp or battle, will live in the 
/memories of this town. Elder Hanscom, pastor 
lof the Baptist church, has three sons in the army. 
May they live to see its work finished and our 
country saved. One lady from this town has been 
devoted to the care of the sick and wounded. 
Miss Esther Graves left her store and millinery 
to be a minister of mercy to the suffering at the 
hospitals at Alexandria and New York. When 
returning recently for a brief visit, she was greet- 
ed with warm welcome, but hastened away to the 
camps at New Orleans. 

Tue Scuoots. A visit to the village schools 
under the care of Mr. Temple and Miss Barrett, 
disclosed a great improvement from the condition 
of the schools some twenty years azo, when lec- 
turing here on Euucation. If the like improve- 
ment has occurred throughout the town, it isa 
blessed boon. We had no opportunity to visit 
the other other village schools. But why should 
not the village beall in one district? Then there 
could be three grades of schools and a better 
classification and division of labor, a most im- 
portant arrangement for the highest and best re- 
sults. = Yours truly, Cyr. Peart. 
Bowdoinham, Jan. 21, 1863. 
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For the Maine Farmer 
Milk for a Pound of Butter. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have read the discussions 
befure the Board of Agriculture with much inter- 
est, especially the remarks upon dairying in 
Maine ; but I do not find the opinions of any of 
the members in to the quantity of milk 
which it takes to make a pound of butter. I 
Suppose there are different opinions about this, 
and I would be glad to hear the views of dairy- 
men upon this point, through the Farmer. 








February, 12:k, 1862. Betrtrr Bor. 


with honey, as the consumers increase faster than 
the producers. 

There is no danger of over-stocking our coun- 
try with bees, as some persons have imagined, 
especially the fertile portions of it, as all honey- 
producing plants yield their sweets days together 
and sometimes weeks, depending much upon the 
state of the weather and the species of flower. 

Those about to engage in the culture of this 
delightful little insect, should first get posted by 
consulting some scientific bee-keeper, or be guid- 
ed by some good book upon the subject, to insure 
success in the business. K. P. Kipper, 

Practical Apiculturist, Burlington, Vt. 
——_______~¢900——$—_____{. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
A Choice Apple. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—One of the finest apples for 
early winter use, is the Llubbardston Nonsuch. 
As a dessert apple, it is not excelled, if it is 
equalled by any apple grown in this State. The 
superior quality of the fruit, as well as the habits 
and characteristics of the tree, will bear me out 
in giving ita high recommendation. It is an 
apple of rare beauty ; and when fully matured 
in autumn—the branches loaded from stem to 
tip, and swaying in the bright sunlight—it makes 
as attractive a show as any other fruit. All 
lovers of the beautiful in nature, could not pass 
a tree without being attracted by the beauty of 
its pendant branches drooping under their choice 
burden. The tree is hardy, a vigorous grower, 
and great bearer. A fine engraving of the fruit 
may be found in Cole’s American Fruit Book. 
The following description is from Downing : 

**A fine, large, early winter fruit, which orig- 
inated in Hubbardston, Mass., and is of first 
rate quality. It is worthy of extensive orchard 
culture. Fruit large, roundish, oblong, much 
narrower near the eye. Skin smooth, striped 
with lashes and irregular, broken stripes of ‘sang 
and bright red, which nearly cover a yellow 
ground. The calyx open, and the stalk short, in 
a russetted hollow. Flesh yellow, juicy and 
tender, with an agreeable mingling of sweetness 
and acidity in its flavor. December and Jan- 





uary.”’ Z. A. G. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Who has the best Herd of Cattlo in 


Maine? 


An introduction to the farm stock of Benjamin 
Heald of Sumner, to-day, suggested this query. 
Here are seventy-five head of horned cattle, most- 
y Devons, from oxen, bulls, cows, and steers, 

own to calves; all so uniform in color, plamp, 
sleek and contented looking, that it does one good 
to gaze on such a ‘happy family’’ in these 
‘troublesome times.’’ Their home is on the first 
floor of a barn 136 feet long, with a cellar the 
whole length. The young stock run loose ina 
pen, the rest are tied in rows facing cach other, 
with a space of about five feet between for the 
hay, which is thrown down through a scuttle ex- 
tending the whole length of the barn—from the 
second floor—this is entirely filled with hay and 
grain. When turned out they havea a 
warm yard with good sheds for shelter, and plenty 
of running water. 

As many readers of the Farmer may like to 
know who has the best herd of cattle, will cor- 
respondents please report the best within their 
knowledge? S. N. T. 


7 For the Maine Farmer. 
Officers of the Bangor Horticultural So- 
ciety for 1863. 

S. H. Dale, President; Wm. H. Parsons, Vice 
President; J.C. Weston, Recording Secretary ; 
B. A. Burr, Corresponding Secretary; John E. 
Godfrey, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—S. H. Dale and J. C. 
Weston, ex-officio, and B. A. Burr, O. H. In- 
galls, Albert Noyes. 

Committee on Fruit—J. E. Godfrey, J. C. Ste- 
vens, J. W. Carr, Albert Emerson, Elijah Low. 

Committee on Flowers—lsaiah Stetson, Albert 
Holton, O. H. Ingalls, Mrs. Amasa Barrett, Miss 
Eliza Eaton. 

Committee on Vegetables—S. S. Low, Wm. W. 
Johnson, Jefferson Stubbs. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Articles—Wm. C. 
Crosby, Mrs. Hollis Bowman, Mrs. Franklin 
Muzzy. i 

Committee on Ornamental Gardening—J. K. 
Jewett, George Stetson, 8. C. Harlow. 

” ‘cat, on Library—Albert W. Paine, S. 

. Dale. 





. — 

Tea-cake Murrins. One quart of milk, five 
eggs, one tabl fal of good yeast; if home 
made, three or four tablespoonfuls. A lamp of 
butter the size of a walnut, and enough flour to 
form a stiff batter. Set them to rise, and when 


light bake them in rings. 


Agricultural Siscellany, 


Items of European Agriculture. 


We have before us several letters of an old 
friend travelling in Europe, written to his broth- 
er, from which we extract a few interesting agri- 
cultural items : 

Worxine Mitcu Cows. Speaking of the coun- 
try around the Lake Neufchatel, Switzerland, he 
says: ‘The soil is not naturally good, but is cul- 
tivated most carefully and fully, and the farm work 
appears to be done mostly by milch cows, which 
are harnessed like horses; and the women do all 
kinds of works, such as driving the teams, hold- 
ing plows, digging potatoes, mowing and raking 
hay, carrying manure in boxes slung upon two 
poles, and carried bya woman at each end. They 
also draw hand-carts, and carry heavy loads upon 
their backs, dig with spades, &c. With all, the 
working of cows is a feature in Swiss farming, 
which may be worthy of the attention of Ameri- 
can farmers.’’ 

Swiss Corracrs. The farm buildings most com- 
monly embrace under one roof the dwelling, the 
cow house, stable, hen-house, cellar, barn, gran- 
ary, hay-house, wood-house, &c., the odor of 
which pervades the dwelling throughout. 

Farminc 1x Austria aNp Prussia. We find 
the land generally level, and soil inferior, and in 
some places very poor, and it is only by the most 
careful industry that it is made productive of 
crops, yet the people manage to get two crops a 
year. The land is often divided in strips 30 to 
100 ‘feet wide and 100 to 1000 feet long. Llere, 
too, the women do about all the farm work, un- 
der the supervision of men, who do some of the 
heaviest jobs. In the city, women unload ves- 
sels and sweep streets. The droppings of horses 
are picked up and carefully saved for the land. 
The women are laborers—the men soldiers. 

All,the houses are warmed by earthen stoves, 
which seem to require but a small quantity of 
fuel, which is scarce. Peat is largely used. 
Timber is scarce, and tree-planting is being large- 
ly practiced, for timber and fuel, principally a 
pine, which grows tall and slim. I think it 
would be a useful tree to introduce among Amer- 
ican farmers, poe upon such d as 
much on Long Island. 

No Fences. ‘There are no fences in the fields, 
in any of the countries we have passed through 
since leaving Switzerland. A little ditch marks 
the boundaries between cultivators. The people 
live mostly in villages, and some walk over two 
miles to the little spot they till. There is a little 
time after the crops are taken off, when animals 
are taken out upon the fields, where they are 
tied or watched by women and children. 

Foop or Farm Lanorers. The food of the work- 
ing people is almost exclusively vegetable; the sta- 
ple being bread, which is generally of a blackish 
color. ‘They seldom have meat, because there is 
no surplus land for stock to range over.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 











Importance of Domestic Economy. 


Domestic economy should be a study in these 
times. Look over the price of articles used in a 
family, and it will be seen that most of them are 
enormously high, nor are they likely to be lower 
for some time to come. There has been no suffer- 
ing yet, for moony | has been abundant, but this 
eannot continue forever, and while the cost of 
living will probably increase the next twelve 
months and much longer, the means of living will 
decrease. It is quite plain, therefore, that if 
profits of trade fall off and business diminishes, 
there will eventually be suffering and privation, 
unless we resort to the strictest economy and fru- 
gality. This change of habits will be unavoida- 

le ; we shall delay as long as possible, but neces- 
sity will compel retrenchment, and the sooner we 
look forward to that point the wiser it will be in 


us. 

We have no doubt that such a change will in 
the end prove beneficial. The wastefulness, ex- 
travagance and excess of the American people, in 
eating, drinking and dressing, has not had a par- 
allel in the history of the world ; and all this has 
been against health, happiness and morals.— 
When, a8 a nation, we tread in the footsteps of 
the old nations, we shall have to follow them as 
familics and individuals. If we go, therefore, 
among the rural and laboring classes of Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, Sweden and Russia, we 
may take lessons in our future modes of life. In 
health and vigor they are among the first people 
of the earth, yet their expenditures are nothing 
in comparison to ours. Indeed, the waste of a 
common American town of ten thousand people 
would almost or quite support as large a popula- 
tion in the rural districts of Europe. ever 
shall we come to their level, for our country is 
new and differently situated, but the next gener- 
ations of Americans cannot hope to live as we 
have, and there we could take lessons in economy 
that would be very useful to us. We could dis- 
cover—as we shall be forced to by some means— 
that a family can be subsisted upon a very small 
portion of what Americans are accustomed to ex- 

nd; nay, that they can be fed on what is now, 
in many instances, thrown out their back doors 





to the dogs. Those of us who take these lessons 
and practice upon them first, will be the best off 
in the end.— town Telegraph. 

About Snow. 


Snow, in latitudes where the temperature is 
sufficiently low for it to fall, is of vital import- 
ance to vegetable life. 

Its peculiarly porous structure renders it an 
exceedingly bad conductor of heat, and hence, 
when covering anything, either warm or cold, it 
requires a long time to restore the temperature to 
the general surrounding equilibrium. 

If the ground becomes covered with snow be- 
fore it is frozen, it will remain unfrozen all win- 
ter, though the temperature of the air may be- 
come exceedingly cold. 

In our climate, where the ground is exposed in 
the coldest of the winter, without a covering of 
snow, the grass is liable to winter-kill. 

Where the grass does not winter-kill, excessive 
freezing in the absence of snow, injures the next 
summer crop, a8 the grass starts heavily and slow 
after excessive freezing. “ 

Alpine plants that outlive the severest winters 
of mountain districts because protected by snow, 
have perished in the comparatively warm climate 
of England for want of such protection. 

Snow is an absorbent and absorbs the smoke 
and odor of the winter atmosphere, and as it 
slawly melts, transfers them as manure to the 
soil through which the snow water percolates. 

The interior of Maine will always afford more 
abundant crops of hay and pasturage than the 
regions along the sea coast, in consequence of the 
greater protection afforded by snow.—Farming- 
ton Chronicle. 





Iron and Glass in Architecture. 


There can be but little doubt that both iron 
and glass are destined to play very important 
parts in our architecture of the future ; but, when 
iron is made to play such a part, it will not be 
in the form of mere sheet metal riveted on to a 
skeleton framework, but in noble plates of iron, 
artistically wrought ; and then the glass also will 
not be merely window glass, except in positions 
where required for window-like purposes, and in 
masses, the effect of which we can as yet hardly 
conceive. The rarest marble, merely used asa 
strong and durable building material, would not, 
when employed in such a manner, possess much 
advantage, in appearance, over the coarsest stone ; 
but when artistically used, and its highest quali- 
ties brought inently oat by the brain and 
hand of genius, its superiority becomes at once 
manifest. Iron and glass also have latent excel- 
lences for building purposes, a8 yet undeveloped, 
which must be artistically revealed and turned 
to high account before their value can be fully 





appreciated.— Builder. 
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Maine Board of Agriculture. 


How shall Premiums be Awarded? — 








In Boarp or AGRICULTURE, 
Jan. 29, 1863. 

Carvin CHAmBertary, of the Maine State Society, 
from the committee to whom was assigned Topic No. 2, 
“What action shall be taken under the provisions of 
Law authorizing the Board of Agriculture to prescribe 
for what objects or purposes a portion of the State boun- 
ty shall be offered in premiums” presented the follow- 


ing 
REPORT. 


This question is predicated on Sec. 14 of the Act ap- 
proved March 19, 1862, in the following words : ‘‘Ev- 
ery society which receives bounty from the State, shall 
award in each year, by way of premiums or gratuities, 
or shall expend for the purchase of seeds, implements, 
or breeding animals, a sum not Jess than the bounty so 
received, for the encouragement and improvement of 
agriculture, horticulture or the mechanic arts, and it 
shall be competent for the Board of Agricujture to di- 
rect for what objects and purposes premiums shall be 
offered to an extent not exceeding one-half the bounty 
of the State.” 

To determine whether any action is now called for in 
the premises, let us look a little into the operations of 
our agricultural societies to see if any suggestions or 
directions from the Board would be well timed under 
the act that thus links the duties of the Board to the 
active operations of these sccieties. 

In 1859 the twenty-four county societies received from 
the State $4,590,56, and paid in premiums $6,783,87. 
Of this sum $3403, or one-half of the whole, was award- 
ed on live stock, The total amount awarded for grain 
and root crops was $549,45, or less than one-sixth the 
sum distributed for the encouragement of improvement 
in our domestic animals. 

In 1861 the total amount of premiums offered by the 
twenty-seven societies was $10,032. Of thie amount, 
$1,114, or a fraction over one-tenth was for grain and 
root crops. 

In 1862 the amount of premiums offered on grain and 
root crops fell to $514, of which only $516 was awarded, 
About one-fifteenth of the money paid by the State to 
these societies, goes to encourege the production of those 
crops which make up a large portion of our own sus- 
tenance and that of our domestic animals. The general 
feature of the prize lists, giving prominent encourage- 
ment to improvement in our domestic animals, has not 
changed in the history of the societics; except latterly, 
much money has been paid for the exbibition of fast 
horses. We have shown above, that in one year, one- 
half of all the awards was for live stock—the other half 
being distributed for the encouragement of general farm 
improvement, experiments in draining, subsoil plowing, 
plowing at exhibitions, for reclaiming waste and wet 
lands, for manures and experiments with them, for or- 
chards and nurseries, and for other special improve- 
ments on the farm, for fruit, dairy and other products, 
for agricultural implements and the encouragement of 
the mechanic arts, and the fisheries. 

The time was when improvement in the animals on 
the farm was the great desideratum. A realization of 
the comparative low condition of Maine in this regard, 
the magnitude of the undertaking to secure a sure and 
speedy improvement, and through this means to raise 
the general character of our husbandry, led to associated 
efforts, and finally to the construction of our agricultur- 
al societies. What wasa leading object at the outset 
would naturally remain such till Anglo Saxon persever- 
ence compassed the end. 

Of the paltry sam of $316 paid in the whole State in 
1862 for the encouragement of grain and root culture, 
how large a portion was probably bestowed for precon- 
certed and carefully conducted experiments aiming at 
discoveries in general laws, and the establishment of 
facts for our future guidance ? 

The peculiar and unfortunate condition of affairs in 
our country, prompts us to put forth new efforte; and 
wherever mental or physical torce bas hitherto laid dor- 
manbt, every patriotic impulse dictates that it shall now 
be made available for the common weal. 

In whatever channel our agricultural societies way 
have directed their efforts, with good results, it is foreign 
to our intention to divert those efforts to the detriment 
of any special interest. It might seem an unfavorable 
time to urge any material change from the ‘‘mixed hus- 
bandry” hitherto prevailing, to that course of practice 
indicated by the Secretary in his recent Reports, when- 
ever new products are proposed and a wider range in 
practice naturally suggested. 

The State policy in the aid extended to agricultural 
societies, is a compensating policy. The property of 
the State—the cash in its treasury—is exchanged 
through the agency of these societies, for products com- 
ing through Auman brains, in the shape of valuable 
knowledge, to be applied to the production of material 
wealth, and ultimately the restoration of the cash to 


be immediate or through a longer cycle, is not material. 
We do not question the soundness of the State policy in 
this regard. Men do possess brains enough, and may 
grasp knowledge enough to make farming and mechan- 
ical pursuits both intellectual and interesting. The ex- 
pansion of the soul, the interior growth, is not necessa- 
rily cramped and fettered by being wedded to the soil. 
We may be educated to a love of nature, so as to appre- 
ciate her daily surroundings, and to delight in searching 
to know her laws. Every crop raised on our frams may 
be made an exceedingly interesting experiment. 

Intellect is dulled by excessive physical labor, and 
now when men are scarce, farm arrangements should be 
perfected so as to economize strength. Mind should 
quicken—thus extending the long arm of the lever at 
which we stand to do our work. 

Applying these thoughts to the matter in hand, we 
are forced to the conclusion that at present an unduc 
proportion of the money bestowed in premiums, is 
awarded on live stock. The statements accompanying ° 
the presentation of stock at our exhibitions, is, in the 
aggregate, of little value. The intrinsic worth of the 
animal itself is a sufficient incentive to the careful farm- 
er to select from the best breeds within his reach; and 
the proof is entirely wanting, toat the continuous pay- 
ment of premiums has not latterly effected any thing 
for the introduction of new and better breeds, anything 
for instituting comparisons between different breeds, by 
sufficient data, to settle questions of preference for 
specific purposes, or even to determine the general 
question of profit or loss, 

In another direction there are unexplored fields that 
we approach with much curiosity, where the border of 
the veil of obscuration is but just raised by science, 
where we are invited to step in and pursue our investi- 
tions and gratify curiosity by experiment alone—the 


even, where we all are so anxious to know more, where 
we all confess ourselves but children, we are gaining, 
year by year, but little knowledge. 

The prize lists of the societies name a mere pittance 
for premiums, for the reason that so few of them are 
applied for. They are not competed for because they 
are so small. They hold out no inducement in compen- 
sation for the time required in conducting anything like 
a careful experiment. 

An acre of wheat is grown on one of Maine’s verdant 

hill tops. Its yield is thirty-fold. Mother nature was 

ropitious. The early and latter rain descended gently. 

nsect life in its neighborhood did not appropriate it. 
The straw grew tall and strong and bright. Besides the 
elements of its structure supplied from the atmosphere, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, it chanced to 
find in the soil, and which it appropriated, about 108 
Ibs. of soluble silica, 13 lbs. phosphoric acid, 19 Ibs. 
potash, 8 Ibs. lime, and a less quantity of sulphuric acid 
and magnesia. 

The grain was full and fine, for besides its atmos- 
pheric elements, it chanced to find within the range of 
the roots, silica, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, fit » 

nesia, peroxide of iron, potash and soda. 

e find in our book of record, that this crop wasa 
premium crop; and we are informed that the ground 
was plowed and harrowed previous to being sown. How 
much more than this simple announcement, do the 
bulk of the returned “statements” required by law, 
contain? 

A crop of potatoes is a very exhausting one, when the 
tops and tubers are entirely removed from the soil. A 
large crop takes more than 400 lbs. of incombustible 
matter from an acre, more than half of which is potash. 
Turnips, mangolds and carrots abstract from 400 to 650 
Ibs. of inorganic matter, about one-half of which is pot- 
ash and soda. But what is worthy of consideration, is 
the fact, that these crops may be extended very much 
beyond our present practice, and all be consumed at 
home with great advantage, thus returning to the soil 
the precious mineral elements to pay from it and with 
them a great deal more of fertilizing substances obtained 
by these crops from other sources. 

The most successful husbandry in the world, as proved 
in grain products and an increased fertility of soil, deals 
in vast quantities of roots, and this mainly with a view 
to increase the stock of manure on the farm. 

The opinion of your Committee remains the same as 
when expressed on former commen Sine = stook —_ 
bandry is to receive special attention—if the num 
and wales of our Seeeaihe animals shall be increased, if 
we are to produce more meat, milk, wool and bread, it 
must come mainly through the increased production of 
roots in a well considered rotation. This matter is vast~ 
ly suggestive of thought, but we abstain from extended 
remarks, feeling our incompetency even to attempt the 
giving directions or even advice to such a people as our 
constituents, where matters of such magnitude are pend- 

We will simply name the objects for which it 
seems to us desirable that —— AL 
be gives at the present time: oe ° 
a. 2d, and nurseries. 3d, Wheat and corn 
caiture. 4th, Root crops. And we respectfully submit 
the following preambles snd resolutions: 
Whereas, It is the opinion of the Board that Dairy 





Husbandry has not received that attention in this State 


the treasury with large increase. Whether the return | 


elds of vegetable life—the crops of the farm. Here, | 


that it claims in consideration of our inherent advantages 
and mein for the manufacture of cheese and but- 
ter, an 

Whereas, From the information communicated in the 
last Report of our Secretary in respect to the most ap- 
proved modes of practice in the principal dairy regions 
of the country, it is believed that cheese of uniformly 
good quality may be manufactured in Maine, therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to the several Agricul- 
tural Society to devote such portion of the bounty of 
the State, as their several circumstances may seem to 
require, to premiums for the best conducted and fully 
reported experiments in making cheese and butter, and 
that a sample of each premium article be passed to the 
Secretary of the Society, making the award, to be for- 
warded to the Secretary of this Board. 

Whereas, It is the opinion of the Board, that the cli- 
matic and other influences in the laet few years, causing 
a decline in the number and condition of our fruit trees, 
may not again operate for along series of years, and 
should not discourage us nor weaken our efforts to be- 
come large exporters of fruit; and 

Whereas, It is desirable that the trees required for 
the extension of our orchards should be produced at 
home; therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Societies to offer 
premiums, to be awarded at the end of two, threo or 
more years, for best and most fully re orted experiments 
in renovating and improving orchard: now existing, and 
for the setting and culture of new ones, and also for the 
rearing of nurseries embracing such varieties of apples, 
pears, plums and small fruits as are approved for the 
several localities, 

Whereas, The most of our lands that have long been 
cleared of wood, fail to produce a remunerating crop of 
wheat or corn, except they be carefully worked and lib- 
erally fed, and 

Whereas, Maximum crops cannot be expected till we 
have learned much more than we now know concerning 
the demands our crops make on us in the preparation of 
their seed-beds, and more in respect to the best ways 
and means to supply those demands, and 

Whereas, More light and knowledge in this interest- 
ing field of inquiry can only be expected through fur- 
ther experiments, therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend the offering of liberal 
premiums for the best conducted experiments in the 
culture of wheat and of corn. 

Whereas, It is the opinion of the Board, that the root 
crops have not received that attention, in the ‘‘mixed 
husbandry” prevalent in the State, that their value and 
importance demand, and 

Whereas, It has been demonstrated that the art of 
agriculture in its highest condition deals very largely in 
these crops; and 

Whereas, It is desirable that when change shall bo 
effected in our practice, it shall be such that an increase 
in the fertility of our soils shall legitimately follow; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Socteties to offer 
increased premiums for best conducted experiments in 
the culture of potatoes, carrots, mangolds, parsnips and 
turnips. 

Resolved, That the several Agricultural Societies be 
directed to,offer not less than one-fourth of the State» 
bounty anpually received by each, in premiums 
crops, either of grains or of roots, and that premiu 
be offered for the largest crops grown at least cost. 





The nt Demands upon the Farm- 


ers of Maine. 





Mr. mew ES of Kennebec, from the Committee, 
reported as follows upon the Third Topic: 

The Committee to whom was assigned Topic No. 
3,—** What unusual demands on the farmers of Maine 
grow out of the present condition and prospects of 
our country ?’’—met in council, considered and dis- 
cussed in a careful manner the subject, but before 
committing our conclusions to paper in the form of 
a report, we glanced over the last Annual Report of 
our Secretary, just laid on our table, and there (on 

age 41) we found a report of our Secretary to the 
Board last winter, in which this same subject is fully 
and ably treated. Many important and valuable 
considerations and suggestions are given, and it 
seemed to us that nearly everything was there said 
that the subject demanded, leaving little for us to do 
but to call attention to that report. 

On page 211 of our Seoretary’s Report, he has 
summed up the whole matter, finished up what be 
did not say in his former one. He there forcibly and 
properly reminds us that the last call fur men for 
our army took a large proportion of the men from 
the producing classes. That help which the farmer 
must have, will, in the nature of things, be scarce 
and dear; therefore, the necessity of early and well 
matured plans, unusual care in the economy of our 
time, and of bringing to our aid all the appliances 
within our reach, in the way of improved labor-sav- 
ing implements and machinery. E 

He has also reminded us, that while there are many 
| less hands to perform the labor of the farm, there are 
| few less mouths to feed, or bodies to clothe, therefore, 
| we need to manufacture and economize in every pos- 
sible manner, every fertilizing material, and apply 
‘it in such a way, and to such crops as are most necd- 
led and will give the largest and most profitable re- 
turn, and also that we shall encourage and sustain 
\all those organizations and institutions that tend tu 
‘elevate and improve the calling we represent. Your 
| Committee cordially and heartily endorse all our Seo- 
retary there says as to our ‘‘duties and prospects.’’ 

In the Report before mentioned, it was urged that 
more attention be given to sheep husbandry. The 
result has already proved the sagacity of that recom- 
mendation. The price of sheep and wool have sel- 
dom, if ever been higher than now, and must contin- 
ue to be high fur some time to come; and we recom- 
mend to the farmers to continue to improve and in- 
crease his flocks, and at the same time to look about 
|him and learn if possible if there are not some crops 
that may be more cheaply and easily cultivated, that 
will supply the deficiency of short pastures. We 
/recommend for this purpose the English — for 
,early fall feeding; and fur winter the Swede or Ruta- 
'baga, the Lupine, the California Pea and the Vetch, 
or Tare. 

One of the characteristics of the Yankee farmer is 
to run into extremes, and while we recommend him 
to increase his flocks in all prudent ways, we would 
caution him against doing it to the neglect of other 
important interests. 

eretofore a large proportion of the exports from 
our State have consisted of beef, neat cattle, and 
horses, which your Committee believe have never 
paid so te remunerative prices as wool at its low- 
est point. Yetitisnot prudent for us to abandon 
the raising of neat stock and horses, and give our at- 
tention exclusively to sheep. The raising of g 
horses has always paid the farmer. Our ry 
has, in the report just issued, demonstrated satisfac- 
torily to our minds that we may profitably become 
larger manufacturers of dairy products; and we 
must have good cows and oxen to do our work and 
make our beef. It is only the thousands of miserable 
and worthless animals that have never half paid for 
the care and cost of raising, that we would have give 
place to sheep, or some animal that will pay. 


No pains or reasonable expense should be s 
to improve our neat stock. Much, very much has 
already been done, and yet there is abundant room 
for more, and without any great outlay of money, 
but simply by a careful selection of our best cows 
and breeding to such improved and thorough-b: 
bulls as we may have in our State. 

The past has been a fruitful season. Nearly all 
our crops have yielded abundantly, especially so is it 
with the grain crops, which are now bringing unus- 
ual high prices, particularly barley and oats. 
here again isa demand on the farmers, not to get 
excited by these high prices, and rush into the grow- 
ing an unusual large breadth of these grains to the 
neglect of other crops, without first considering 
whether the circumstances which induced this state 
of things may continue any great of time. 

The high price of many farm products, and indeed 
of almost everything in the country has created a 
sort of speculative mania in the land; and there is 
danger that the farmer, in his eagerness to become 
suddenly rich or to accumulate money more rapidly, 
may invest his bard earnings in some outside en- 
terprise of doubtful utility, or in stock that may or 
may not pay, instead of the legitimate one of improv- 
ing their flocks, herds and farms, or supplying him- 
self with better farm implements, which never fail to 
pay a large per cent. onthe investment. On the 
whole, your Committee do not see that there are any 
new demands made on us as farmers by the unfortunate 
condition of our country, but that those already ex~ 
isting are intensified. But we are to remember while 
straining every verve, to add to our own and the 
wealth of the country, the other and higher demands 
upon us as citizens. 

————— 
Water-proof Boot Soles. 




















If hot tar is applied to boot soles, it will make 
them water-proof. Let it be as hot as the leath- 
er will bear without injury, applying it with a 
ewab and drying it in by the fire. The operation 
may be sopeaten two or three times during tho 
winter, if necessary. It makes,the surface of the 
leather quite hard, so that it wears. longer, as 
well as keeps out the water. _ Oil or se soft- 
ens the sole, and docs not do much in keeping the 


water out. It is a good plan to provide for 
winter during summer, and the soles by 





prepare 
tarring, as they will then become, before they are 
wanted to Went, almost as firm as ho and will 
wear twice as long as those un : , 


